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and happiness, all culminating in a state of soul that finds 
expression in these almost the last words that fell from his 
pen: 

All religions are vain, but religion is not vain. . . . Let us not ab- 
jure our Heavenly Father. Let us not deny the possibility of a final jus- 
tice. Perchance we have never known one of those tragic situations 
where God is the sole confidant, the necessary consoler. , . . Where else 
shall we seek the true witness, if not on high? How often have we felt 
the need of an appeal to Absolute Truth; how often we would cry to it t 
" Speak! speak!" Who knows? At that instant we were perhaps on the 
threshold of Truth. But the strange thing is that nothing shows if our 
protestations ever found a hearing. When Nimrod shot his arrows into 
heaven they came back to him tipped with blood. We have never received 
any response at all. O God, whom we adore in spite of all, thou art 
in truth a hidden God. 

Yet he spent his life in his search and so far in his service, 
and he could take with truth for his life's motto: Veritatem 
dilexi. 



THE SONGS OF BILITIS. 

Les Chansons de Bilitis traduites du Grec par Pierre Louys, Paris. 
1898. 

Bilitis, as we learn from her "Life," prefixed to this 
translation of her songs, was born at the beginning of the 
sixth century before our era in a village in the mountains by 
the banks of the Melas toward the east of Pamphylia. She 
was the daughter of a Greek and a Phenician woman. She 
passed a tranquil childhood, but the close of her pastoral 
life was saddened by a love about which we know little, al- 
though she speaks of it at length. In some unexplained way 
she left Pamphylia, and we find her next at Mitylene in her 
sixteenth year, according to the conjectures of Mr. Heim, 
who has fixed some probable dates in her life from a verse 
alluding to the death of Pittakos. 

In Lesbos she learned to know Sappho and her academy, 
among whom she first became conscious of the gift of song, 
though she tells us little about her great inspirer. Her 
closest friend was Mnais or Mnasidika, one of the gentlest 
of Sappho's tuneful company ; but jealousy parted them, and 
Bilitis pursued her wanderings to Cyprus, where she became 
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attached to the temple of Aphrodite, and the object of man- 
ifold veneration to that " admirable people in whom un- 
adorned beauty roused neither laughter nor false shame." 

Of her later life we know nothing. When she ceased to 
love she ceased to sing, and later writers have told us little of 
her, though they have sometimes borrowed from her poems. 
The year of her death is unknown. Her tomb was discov- 
ered at Palaeo-Limisso at the side of an ancient road not far 
from the ruins of Amathonte by Mr. G. Heim. The tomb 
was subterranean. Within was a portrait sarcophagus en- 
abling us to recognize a face often reproduced by the artists 
of Ionia. 

When the tomb was opened she appeared in the state in which pious 
hands had laid her twenty-four centuries before. Vials of perfumes hung 
by their clay handles, and one of them was still fragrant, after so long a 
time. The mirror of polished silver in which Bilitis had seen herself, the 
stylet that had drawn the blue lines over her eyelids, were found in their 
places. A little nude Astarte relic, ever precious, watched still over the 
skeleton adorned with all its golden jewelry, and white as a snow-covered 
branch, but so tender and so fragile that the moment it was touched it 
crumbled away. 

Three epitaphs were on the sarcophagus, and on the walls 
were engraved on tablets of black amphibolite the one hun- 
dred and fifty-five songs of Bilitis. The original Greek 
poems were published in Leipzig in 1894 by tne discoverer, 
with a glossary. All but twelve of them were translated in 
the next year into French, and in 1896 six of them were 
again translated into French and published in the Young 
Ladies' Journal of Paris, a fact that may have inspired the 
dedication of the present translation " to the young girls of 
the coming society." In the same year twenty-six of the 
songs were translated into German by Richard Dehmel 
and an independent translation of twenty others was made by 
Dr. Goldmann, while Prof. Willamovitz Mollendorf subject- 
ed them to minute critical study in the Gottinger Gelehrter 
Anzeiger. Then in 1897 eight of the songs were done into 
Czech and four into Swedish. Musical accompaniments to 
three of them have appeared in Paris. 

And now, with an ironical smile, the author of "Aphro- 
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dite," M. Pierre Louys, a decadent young Frenchman, steps 
forward to admit that he invented the story, wrote the Greek, 
edited the German edition, and "translated" the French 
version. It is one of the most remarkable sufercheries 
since Chatterton. 

A book with such a history must have beauty and charm 
by whomever written, and in spite of any adventitious inter- 
est of masquerade. And so, indeed, have these one hundred 
and forty-six poems in prose in their French dress. To con- 
vey some idea, however inadequate, of them I translate the 
" Third Epitaph." 

Under the dark leaves of the laurel, under the amorous petals of the 
rose, here I am laid, I who knew to weave verse on verse and to open the 
budding kiss. 

I grew in the land of the nymphs. I lived in the isle of girl-friends. I 
died in Venus' isle. Therefore is my name illustrious and ray stela moist 
with oil. 

Weep not for me, ye who pass. They have made me fair obsequies. 
The mourners have torn their cheeks. They laid in my tomb my mirrors 
and my necklaces. 

And now, over the pale fields of Asphodel I wander, impalpable shade, 
and the memory of my earthly life is the joy of my life below. 

B. W. W. 



A Scholar's Recollections. 

Auld Lang Syne. By the Rt. Hon. Prof. F. Max Mttller. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1898. i2mo. Pp. ix., 325. 

Prof. Max Muller has laid the scholarly world under many 
obligations ere this, but his present book will probably gain 
him readers who would never have ventured to open his more 
formidable but often delightful volumes devoted to the science 
of language. He has written the most charming book of 
reminiscences that we have read for many a year — a book 
much more interesting to our mind than Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere's late volume, good as that is, and distinctly more read- 
able than large portions of the Tennyson memoir were. It 
is not a formal work by any means, having been undertaken 
as an entertainment during a few weeks of rest prescribed 
by a physician ; it is not strictly new, as readers of Cosmof- 
olis will perceive ; but it is none the less one of the most 



